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FOREWORD 


M any people arc helping to im'provc the qual- 
ity of rural education in the United States in 
order to ptovidc better education for country children 
and youth. This publication reports the beliefs of 
many educators about the kind oi supervision or leader- 
ship that is most effective, the guiding principles which 
they consider most important, and some practices which 
illustrate the principles. It alK> includes some reports 
on ways used to appraise the effectiveness erf supervision.- 
The appreciation of the Office (rf Education is grate- 
fully extended to the many supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, classroom teachers, college prerfessors, 
and State department of education ccNisultants who 
helped to make this study possible. 

Waynb O. Reed, J. Dan Hull, 

Assistant Commissioner, Director, Instruction, Or- 
Ditfision of State and ganixation, and Services 

Load School Systems Branch 
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What Is 



Good Supervision? 


Background / « 

Tlic function of lupcrviiicai is to help f^ools do their work better. 
Systematic appraisal of objectives and procedures in supervision is con- 
tinually pointing the way to more edeedve methods of accomplishing 
this purpose. The typical supervisor used to q>eiKi much time rating 
tcacl^rs, reporting their strengths and weaknesses, and trying to per- 
suade ck coerce them into following certain prescribed standards. Be- 
cause educators have beceme dimtisfied with the outcomes of this 
kind of supervision, many of them are seeking more elective ways of 
bringing about improvement in supervisory practices. Although the 
educators who participated in this study expressed many differences of 
opinion, most of them believe that good school supervision is a re- 
source, consultant, and leadership service that schods use to help them 
provide better k^ming situations for children and adults in their 
oxniminitics. The general aim of education, they agree, is the develOf>- 
ment of intelligent, rc^cmsible citizens concerned about the welfare 
of all people. Good supervision furthers {wogress tow^ this end. 
It may be {Mtmded bfy a princi{^, a superintendent, a supervisor,' or 
any odter penoo who accqxs itsponsi^lity for the imf^vement of 
inftniction. / ■ ^ 

This poUkatioD reports the belief of many educaten^ about super- 
vision, the {»iDc4>lcs upon which there is most agreement, and some 


ID any penofi who hai kadenhip ropDQsabilkj to improve 
iaunKtina. OAm ddcs m: fOiwiihiiK, hripi^ l»^eri m^inmog teadier, direciar ol io- 
Kni ctkia, tmaioikam fmuMmffiit hT*^*^* ^ Mpemdi^ pIriocHiiL In lome nnl arat, 
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SUPERVISION IN Rtrgto- SCHOOLS 


practices in rural school supervision that illustrate the principles. It 
also includes some reports on ways to apprabe the effectiveness of 
supervision. 

How Information Was Secured ‘ 

Man^ educators in the United States have contributed to this bulletix. . 
teachers, supervisors, principals, college teachers, State department con- 
sultants, county and rural area 'superintendents, deans of education, 
and sp>ecialists in the. Office of Education, Through corrc^xmdcnce, 
work conferences, individual interviews, observing supiervisors at work, 
research studies, and committee work'they have answered the ques- 
tions: What IS good supervision? What are the gv/iding principles? 
What arc some of the best supciwisory practices m rural areas? How 
can the effectiveness of supervision be appraised ? " 

To begin this search for information, the writer took advantage of 
many opportunities to learn what supervisors believed t<*^ good 
supervision. After taking part in many discussions and serving as 
consultant in many work conferences she prepared some statements 
on supervision which appeared to be in ^armony with the major 
beliefs of the educational leaders with whom she had been working. 
These statements wc/c discussed with a numbef of educational leader- 
ship groups.* Sec appendix, “What Is Good Supervision?” 

Through individual conferences and correspoodence the writer 
asked selected persons to comment on the sutements. These persons 
r 

’Connecticut Supcmiolll A»*ocution; Wuconiin Amocmooh for Supemswo and Currkuhini 
DeVdopenent; Florida County School SuperTiaors' Aauciatioa; a South wotkikop oa 

tupervuion; a Texat workihop on tupervuioo; NaboaaJ Conference of County Rural Area 
Supcnnicndcnt*. a child itudy worktbop at Univrruty of Maryland; Wert Virginia Superriaon' ' 
Aaaodation; a woHubop for rural tcachera at Uoimtiry of M>oocaota: Cooperaiiae Pro^ cm 
Educacional Admioutiatioa in T e a nca a e y and Wert Virgiiiia; Tcnnetaee Supo^iai^ Teachert* 
Aaa qp a ti on ; a Univciyity of North Carolina arorkahop on auperviitao; work for 

county ichool aupcrinLiulencs in Kanaaa; New Jeraey Elementary Srhonl Workahop; 

Sttte Helping Teacher Workihop; Georgia Superriaiin' Aaaociatioo; a South rwfena. aaamtf 
achool fupcrintcndenca' conference; a conference of county Mperintcndenti in North 

Dakota; Alabama Supervuora' Aatodabon; Soutbern Statea Work Conference; Iowa County 
School Superviaofi’ Work Conference; a Uaivertity oT Kcnincky workahop on lewfanhip; 

- prindpab’ atudy meedngi in Prince Georgea County and Howard Coun^, MaryUndi ■ State 
conference of county achool auperintcndenti in PcanayiTania: VTugjoia Superriaon* Aaaodatbn; a 
conference of auperviaort in Puerto Rico; Aaaociatioo for Superriaioo and Cmriml um Develop- 
tneot; and the Dcpartmetit of Rural Education of the National Fdiii-rtwwl Amociatioo. 
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included atle^ one consultant in each Stare department of education, 
authors of recent books^ college professors, county and rural- aita 
superintendents, county4chool supervisors, and principals in 21 States.* 

A few county supervisors obtained opinions on the statements from 
about 150 classroom teachers in Wisconsin, Georgia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and West Virginix 

An Office advisory committee made up of specialists in elementaiy, 
secondary, higher, and vocatknal education, school administration, 
guidance, and library services also made suggestions. 

Superrinon in Rural Schools reports the beliefs on supervision of 
many educational leaders throughout the United States, but it is not 
intended to speak for all supervisors. It represents a consensus of 
opinions, including major differences in beliefs, of several hundred 
educators who are active in the organizations and groups referred to 
earlier and of consultants in State departincnts of education. A sum- 
mary of their answers to two questions is reported in iliis chapter: 
What i^ good supervision } What arc the guiding principles ? 

Another way used to get information for this study was to invite 
several rural supervisors, principals, and State department consultants 
^ in different sections of the United States to submit descriptions of 
some of their practices in supervision. Practices described by the 
participants in the study and sofne of those observed by the writer arc 
reported in chapter II. They illustrate the principles upon which 
there is most agreemenL Descriptions .of ways used to appraise 
supervision are reported in chapter III. * 

Guiding Principles ^ 

Good supervision is a resource, consultant, and leadership service 
which helps schoob do their work better. The specific ways in which 
this service it provided vary widely, depending on the particular skills 
/ and competendes of the superviaort, the needs of the situation, and the 
individual diffa^ces of the people with wlxxn the supervisors vuprk. 
However, there is considerable agreement on the guidiqg principles of 
supervinon. Mm of the ^ucators participating in tlm study say that 

'AkbasM, A rimim i , CkK^vau, Colo ra do. CoaocctkiM. Flonda, Geofyu, lUiooi*, Kenmcky, 
Lotttfiftttt liifTltfidt New Jcncy, New YoHl^ North Ciroliiift, South Ceroiiiu, TfADesatCv 
‘ Tesat, Venooitt, Vkgkk, West Vifftak, tad Wimmn. 

ip 
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supervision is most elective in helping to provide better learning 
situations for pupils: " 

1. When it contributes significantly to the solutitxi of problems 
considered important hy the teachers as well as the supervisors 

2. When the teachers help decide what the supervisory service 
should be 

3. When supervision is successful in providing an atmosphere of 
acceptance, support, and understanding, and 

4. When supervision fosters a scientific approach to a study of 
problems. 

Application of Prinitiples 

' . ^ * 

The most effective supervisor, many educators believe, does not pre- 
scribe what teachers should do. The authority whkh he accepts as 
most useful is the one he earns because people value what he does to 
help them do a better job. He may tell teachers whathe tiiinks wcaild 
help solve a problem, but he doesn’t expect them to follow his advice 
unless they believe he is right Sometimes he and the teachers study 
the facts related to a problem, and together they decide on action, each 
accepting responsibilities for getting a job done. 

Several reports adapted from records supervisors help to illustrate 
tl)e kind of supervision which many of the participants believe most 
useful in improving teaching practices. 

For several months, the teachers in the Stoney Credt School had been 
studying ways of using a variety of materials on a wide range of reading 
levels so as to meet individual differences of their pupils and to provide a 
richer environment for learning. Miss J., the supervisor, had beoi hdpiog 
the teachers study the problems involved. The study included selection 
of new scKuJ studies iexdxx)ks. The advantages imd disadvantages of 
'-^using several different books were discussed. Some teadiers themght they 
could make better adjustment to individual differences a few copies of 
each of three or four texts could be made available. Others p r e f er r e d using 
one text for the whole class. 

It was not possible for Miss J. to attend all of the meetings of this study 
group, but she accepted the invitation to participate when die teachers asked 
her to help them choose a hew series of lodal studies books. ' It appmied 
now that the idea of choosing several different books instead of one had 
been discarded. The teacher chairman had asked her to the iRaff her 
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appraisal of each of three series which they were considering and to tell them 
which one she liked best 

Miss J. agreed to do this and told the staff what she knew about thp three 
series which they were considering. As Miss J. concluded her appraisal, 
shp said, “It appears that you have decided to choose just one book. I recall 
that at one time you talked about selecting 3 or 4 texts instead of 35 copies of 
the same book.” 

Several of the teachers looked puzzled, but one of them said, “We talked 
about that, but we didn t think the administration would give us permission 
to order several different texts, so we gave it up.” 

Miss J, responded that she was not sure either, but if the teachers thought 
the idea worth considering, she would be glad to find out what the superin* 
tendent thought about it 

The cxanlplc illustrates supervision as a service centered on a prob- 
lem of concern to the teachers and the supervisor. The supervisor 
was a resource member of the groups helpkig to supply the facts and 
to study them. All who were involved had a part in deciding action. 
The supervisor helped find better ways of doing things and accepted 
responsibility for doing some of the work. She also helped to pro- 
vide an atmosphere of support and understanding. 

Here is another example of supervision as a service based on the 
problems of interest to teachers, hlodce especially what the supervisor 
did to become better informed about a situation^ what she did to help 
one teacher gain self-confid^ce, and in another school how she pro- 
vided information. The report is an adaptation of a diary written by a 
county supervisor. 

The primary teacher in the Brownsville School affeed for help in teaching 
reading. TTie second- and third-graders were retarded in reading, she tedd 
me. I wondered if the children were actually reading on a lower level than 
they should be or whether the teacher was expecting all children to reach 
the same standard. In my-early days of supervision, I would have immedi- 
ately offered a remedy fqr a problem like this, but .1 now believe that a 
supervisor can often provide better hdp if she isn’t too quick to give advice. 
Until I could get more facts, I decided I could contribute most to the teaching 
of reading io diis situation by helping die teacher release the pressure on 
hersdf. 

“Wdl, maybe together we can decide on something that might hdp,” I 
said. "May I^ibserve the children while you go on with your workP "jf I 
get dues, I will be ^ad to tell you adiat I think." The teacher gave me 
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permission to do this and asked if I would pay particular attention to 
Donald, Pete, and Susie. 

I spent the next 40 minutes observing the children. It seemed to m<; 
thiy were getting along very well. Later, when the teacher and I found 
lime to talk, it wasn’t necessary for me to say much. She knew quite a bit 
about the children, and her plans for helping them seemed to be well worked 
out. .As we talked she relaxed and appeared to lose much of her nervous 
tension. Discussing her problems seemed to give her new confidence in 
herself. I told her I thought jthe children were doing as well as we could 
expect them to do and that she seemed to be doing as much as could be 
expected of her. Although I didn’t give this teacher any -sdear 'Ibout 
teaching reading, I felt that I had made an important contribution to the 
teaching of reading that day. I had hdped y> relieve an anxious teacher of 
some of her tension. I think this helped her remove some of the pressure 
she was putting on the children. ‘’Listening’* is very often an important 
supervisory activity. In my opinion, it was especially useful today. 

Next, I vbited the upper-grade children in Brownsville. .They were 
studying their local water problem. The community was having difficulty 
getting water that was safe for drinking. The teacher had asked me to 
help study their situation. I brought widi me some reference material on 
purification of water. I told the children about the methods of purifying 
water in the Henson station and suggested that they might want to visit it. 
Some of the children thought that their community might have a purifying 
station some day. 

I was pleased to give the teacher and children encouragement about using 
the problem-solving approach in finding answers ID questions of importance 
to them in their community. During a later visit to this school, I heard 
the children report on their findings about the water situation and what the 
community might do to provide a safer supply of water. It was good to 
learn that several members of the community had also helped in this study. 
Children, parents, the teacher, and the supervisor are learning to use a 
scientific approach to a study of problems. 

Agreement on Principles Not Complete 

1 

Although most of the participants in the study agree on the guiding 
principles of supervision, some had reservatiqns and questions. 

Is supervision always most effective when it contribilj^ to the 
solution of problems or accomplishment of goals tl^t are recognized 
as important by the teachers? 

Not all of the participants in the study ^lieve that the answer is 
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“yes.” Some of them doiSbt, for example, whether all teachers know 
they have problems that are important in relation to the improvement 
f of education for their pupib. Furthermore, some teachers may not 
want to discuss them with supervisors. Some participants bclieyc 
that supervisors cannot afford to wait for such teachers to recognize 
problems. The principle cannot be applied in all situations, they say. 

Some participants arc also troubled about expecting the teacher to 
help decide what the supervisor should do. “Should we just wait 
until teachers ask us to visit sc hoo ls? If we visit schoob only on 
invitation, what about the people who may need help but never request 
it?” they ask. One supervisor answers questions like these in this 
way; 

Effective supervuioa it not a ‘'waidng-to4>e invited” kind of process. Both 
teachers and supervisors diould have a part in deciding what needs to be , 
done and why. The best results usually come when everyone involved 
helps decide what pfAblemt need study and what the action should be. It is 
not a responsibility to be taken by either the supervisor or the teacher alone. 

In an earlier illustration, the teacher expressed concern about her 
retarded readers. The supervisor asked if she might observe the 
children for a while, saying that maybe together they could decide on 
something that might help. The help the supervisor gave was in 
relation to the teacher s problems. She learned about them by Ibtcn- 
ing to the teacher’s questions. The teacher and the supervisor dis- 
cussed the situation together. ^ elective supcrvbion, neither the 
supervisor nor the teacher has all of the “say so.” 

Another example may help to clarify the idea of supcrvbion as a 
service in cooperative efforts to solve problems of concern to teachers. 
In a county teachers’ meeting the supervisor said, “At the last planning 
commiRee meeting, we studied the suggestions that you submitted 
on the ^oblems of teaching reading. Since then you have had meet- 
ings with your principal to consider the recommendations made by 
the planning committee. I don't know how you feel, but after at- 
tending many ol these meetings I am encouraged by what’s happening; 

I should like to visit the classrooms next inonth to give whatever help 
I can, and to keep myself informed about our practices in t^arhing 
reading. I've written a tentative schedule for my vbits on die board. 
Will you tell me what you think of it?" ‘ 
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A few erf the parddpants in this study askU questkmi on the use of 
the scientific approach in supervision. To eme person it seemed un- 
necessary to dis c uss it, because the need for using it was obvious. 
“What other approaches are there?” he asked. Another person 
thought that the word “scientific” in relation to superviskm was un- 
realistic and that scientific methods could not be used in the solution 
of everyday problems. One person said that the words “scientific 
method” should be reserved f(N use in studks of problems wbem 
“pretty firm data” could be found to support what was said. In gen- 
eral, however, the participants seem to agree that the sdentific ap- 
proach to problems is possible and appropriate in supervision. Action 
based on adequate information is always important they said. 
tive supervisors act on the i)asis of adequate data as much lU possible. 
On the other hand, this does not mean that every person ne^ to go 
through all the steps of the scientific method ea^ time he is con- 
fronted with a problem. Among other things, the extent of cxplora- 
ti(Mi necessary will depend on the need, the possibilities, and the qual- 
ity and kinds of answers already available. 

A few of the participants in the study questioned the 'emphasis on 
the prinqiple of providing an atmosph^ of support and acceptance. 
“Wouldn’t the leader do more than provide an atmeuphere of 
euphoria ? asked one of them. “Do you mean that it is an achievement 
when people have not been put on the defensive?” asked ano ther. One 
person questioned the usd of such statements in die supovisor's reports 
as: “I will be glad to help.” “I don’t think I have any ideas at the 
moment.” “If you think of ways I can help ...” In his opinion, 
statements like these tend to make supervisKMi purposeless and super- 
ficial. “Th^ are the results of trying to supervise without a hint of 
dictadon or dominadon,” he said. 

More discussiem of the aedvides invtrfved in providing an atmos- 
{rfiere of support and accqitance in supervision may be necessary to 
insure accurate reporting. However, only a few of the parddpants 
commented unfavorably on this prindple. The odicn apparently 
accepted it But the strongest supporters appear to agree diat “avoid- 
ance of putting people on die defensive” is one of the elemf ntf that 
should be considered in providing a efimate of acceptance ai^ 
port It should also be noted however, that it rhay be die extent to 
which per^le are put on die defensive that d w difference. 
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E>uauiion of coDtroversial inues^ould be encouraged, but when 
people are on the defe^ve to the extent that self'procectkm seems 
paramount, they often becdoK unable to look at facts or toampt new 
suggcftionj for thinking and ^on. In such instances, enef||y which 
might otherwise be used for constructive acdon is^E^teti ttiisipated. 
This is the opinion expressed by some of die supporters of the principle 
that supervison is most effective when it helps people experience feel- 
ings worth, support, and understanding. 

Some people qiKStkw the use die word "supervisen’.” They be- 
lieve that consultant, resource person, or coordinator is more in keep- 
ing with the kind of assistance which schoob should get Some, on 
the other hand, believe that changing the name is not nearly as im- 
portant as providing the kind of service'which is in harmony with 
good prindplet. ' ^ 

In the opinion of some, the termsr **supervisor" and '"amsultant" 
shbuld not be used synonymously because supervisors, they believe, 
should be given more power to direct teachers than is generally given 
to consultants. One part of the supervisor’s task b to provide con- 
sultant siprice, but thu is only part the job of the participants, 
they say. < 

Who (k^ the supervising? Hiis is another question which was 
asked by some of the parddpants. Although many of the ideas and 
examples included in this study have been llanted toward die work 
of the geoo^ supervisor, much of the kind of leadership service dis- 
cussM u often provided by principals, superintendents, q[>ecial super- 
visors, and tfuchers. Who provides the supervision depends very 
much on the cbmpetendes of the personnel available and the kind of 
assistance dixt is needed. - 

V 

Sanimkry' ^ 

ThoU|^ th^ are not in complete ^igreeknent, most of the partidpants 
in thu ttii4y believe that go^ supervision u a resource, consultant, 
and Ir^ferthi^ wiikh ^tribt^ si^lficandy to solution 
of prblddhitf whidi tcadiers boh^ imposnmL It u most effective 
9 whbh in deriding wh^ the superviior^ihouid do; 

W pf||:n$dcs atcho^ihedf of sdppoit,* 'and under- 
standing; and when a adentific aj;^iroadi to a ,i^y of problems 
bused. . 



n 

Supervisors 
at Work 


Q*UPERyiSORS work in classrooms, in staff meetings, in group 
^ conferences, in the (^Bce, in workshops, in the cmnmUnity, ^ in 
State and national organization^ They work with the teacl^ ad- 
ministrators, supervises, lay citizens, and others to help improve learn- 
ing experiences for children and adults. Among their activities are 
observing and participating in classroom activities; sendng as con- 
sultant, participant, or discussion leader in meetings; bHpmg teachen 
understand children ; interpreting and using die findingf ^ research on 
human development and the learning process; participating in action 
research studies; helping to prqiare curriculum guides; using resources 
of community agencies for curriculum oirichment; ln«rtn g and pro- 
curing services of public and private agencies oxicemed with the wel- 
fare of children and growth; helping schoeds pioneer in the use of 
matcriab and methods; helping schook ^ect and use teaching ma- 
terials; helping to interpret schook t9the pmilic; helping to involve ky 
citizens in school improvement; direedng work conferences; and 
helping to apfM^ise educadonal progress. 

TTie ways in which supervisors perform their in this variety of 
activities depend largely upon their fundamental beliefs, their com- 
^pctencies, and the demands of the situatiaos in which diey worL The 
extent to which supervisory practices are in harmony with the prin- 
eiples on which there is the most agreeuMnt in rhh study k not easily 
determined. In thk chapter an attempt u made, however, to rqiprt 
examples which illustrate the princijdes of good supervinon discussed , 
in chapter I. 
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-* * 

llie foUjOwing deacriptioiu are adapbtxom of rq>octs submitted by 
rural supervisors from difierent sectiofis of die United States and of ' 
experiences and obscrvatkxu of the writer. TTiesc reports were selected 
because they were oonsidaned most representative of the material 
available. 

For obvious reasons, the names of the persons and places and some 
of the details have been changed to avoid identification. ^The repocts i 
inclwle exampks from a. variety of situatkms in which supervison | 
wCM-k. The readers are encouraged to examine the activities described ] 
in the light of principles of supervision niuned earlier. 


Helping in the CSaMroom 

Hie typical supervisor used to spend much time in observing 
teachers in the dassroom, preparing evaluation reports on what he 
observed, and pointing out the teacher's strengths and weaknesses. 
According to the ofMniofu of most of the participants in this study, 
this kind of supemsioo is not very effective in improving practices 
in the classroom. They believe that the most elective supervisor is 
a cooperating participant in the classroom. He spends some time in 
observing pupils and teachers at work, but he is abo active in hdping 
them find answers to their questions. At times ht helps the teacher 
and the pt^iils plan a unit of work, or he takes part in a discussion, 
or he helps appraise results.' However, whatever he does in the class- 
rooms IS determined in cooperation with the teachers and the 
administrators. ' 

The following illustrations are taken from Carrie Smith’s diary. 

Sqaember 13: Hie prindfMls at tbeir meeting last week hdped me make 
a tentative plan for visitiflg schools. Ihey named aome of die problems 
vdiich were dtstuibing diem. Some of them had made suggestions about 
the ways in which they wanted me to help. 

When I arrived at die Smidiville a-tcacher school, I found the childxen 
in the npper grades cheekily plana for the week’s work. Miss Brodcs, who 
was alao the principal, said die wanted me to know what they were doing 
and aaked^ Bib to tdl me about dieir plans. The plana for today induded 
coaunittoS work on the study of Mexico; individual practioe on arithmedc 
sld&^ learning how to wr i te a report; tfiacuMion of books they enioyed 


o 
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^^^ringing; art Ktiyido; making a magnet; and phyncal educadob 

^ m 

Wwi Ike diiklieo begin ibeir canminee work, Min Biooki nked me 

if I w u mnij group M I codd ind m giw them ini niggeniooi 
I thought wodd help. ShedmnkedmeiflwoddgirohZ^^ 
a^thingi the codd do ro bdp improrc her work with the pupik in the 

The food ron^ltee wanted to try grinding rorn by pounding it on a 

Urge mi^ lrite tlu; one therhni wen in one td their , 

thent A few of the dtiMren hid been in the munum nd -idTi 

htd fecii 1 Mejocan crhi^f ^ 

The fiommittee rtudying customs had difficulty finding books which 
^ wodd help them. (She wn bom in Merico.) He igrenl m ti 

While ^ rommitieei wete it work. Min Broob ind I feund i litde 

^ their unit on He^ 

thilk Ao^ be nromplnfaed through >? I mid her 

1’'^ if the would nil me 
•^netghbor^ improied ttudr Inbiti^ improrod lenling d^Tlmd^ 

another lecomplfehmmt thm I would be 

nid ^ “ on eiample. Mint of the pupik I 

^ men^ m undetitind the nmjor ptiipoK of then nudr. 

^m find out hpw^ hnf rontribumd m the l^d^p^^ 
about ro ombutioti. from Menro and thin help fecilinte 

between ui and our Meiicanneighbiin. tooperadoo 

Wh m 1 left the roon^ dn children were putdog aride their materiab 
^ Menro and were gettiog readr for indiridual prarrim in 
^ b • H being with Mr ami 

<bild find a pin* fnr himmlfwhZZelS 

m^ ctmtribotiona that had nieaning m him and m the groim. 

hoIZ!Z^!^ai“ Shewa.iui,leaming 

Wm nmke better adiunment. m indirkhnl di^^ 

words of enoouraganeot M pfit fi 

I ^ i® **»e prinuiy room talking with Mm Beach about 

leachmg reading. While the cUdren were bmy jwnting pfcin^^ 
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iog cUy, lookiiif at picture bodes, aad reading id themselTes, Mia Beach 
and I talked about trarbing reading. She asked many questions. What 
is the betf way to t ea ch phonics? Do you think «c shntild make apeiv 
enoe cbarii in the second grade? Do you think my second-graders should 
be learnii^ to use curshre writing or will this iotethere with their reading? 
I l efened to some of the research findings about reading and told her as 
much as I could in the brief time are had. We didn't have much tin*n to 
talk, boarever, so I agreed to return after sdKxil to continue our HIfii«ion. 
Before leaving the building, I stopped to tell the principal about our pl«n«- 

‘ Srp t rmh f i 16: There are tunes in a supervisor's life when she is not shle 
to give much on-thospot ainstanoc even if dft teachers seem anzioos to get 
help. The best she can hope foe is that they will not be put on the de- 
fensive bec au s e of- sotnedung she says and thus «wk» ways 

more dUfinilL Tltis is especially true if teaefaen have rxit hft man y oppor* 
tunitirs to study child development *nd hbw kamiog place. This 
was the kind of si tu ation in which I found myself in tbe Banks School today. 
A way may be found to help these teachers fiod better aoswen to th^ 
quescioitt, but cha bat ooutk of ae t jon^today, I thou^t, was to do what I 
could to tocicase my own understairding of tbe-situatioa. 

When I c a me into the firtt-grade room, 17 children were at the board 
making numben; the other 10 children vrere in rbi-ir seats rewly to b^ln 
a reading lesmn. The teadier pointed to the group seated and said, *Theae 
are my repeoen.** To divert the teacher's attention into lomediing nuxe 
p l e a s a n t I co m m ent ed on the attractive room and asked the childreo and 
the teacher if they had somcdiing iiucresdi^m tell me. They showed me 
■OM pknuea ihef were drawing. The teacher then asked the children if 
they would like to Bog a song. Ihe teacher oKouraged them to sing with 
loud and strained voioea. She was prehably doing the best die knew how 
toda I hope I didn't look too daoreaed. 

The second- and third-grade teacher, who is also the principal, asked for 
help in arranging her room and getting more bulletin board space. There 
ai)p blackboards on three wdls. I thou^ one of them might be used as a 
bulletin board. She didn't agree. Sie needed all the blackboard ^laoe she 
could ge^ die aaiiL. The blackboards were covered with scat work dir ectioos 
and aridaBede prabiemi. Above the bladkboards were borders of tuli{is 
which* die children had apparendy cot out and colored aooocding to the 
teacher^s dtractiooa. I nw no way to provide the land of hdp the principd 
or the other teachers wanted today. I thanked them for the opportunity to 
visit and went on my w^. As soda at poarihle, I will talk with tbwn about 
.joining a ch 3 d itncfy group. I belkve diat synematic hdp in studying 
. dnldtanoiver a period of time vritt hdp dieseteadiert provide better learning 
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Helping in a Staff Meeting 

As was stated earlier, the. supervisor may be a principal, a superin- 
tendeot, era person who luutbe title ‘‘supervisor.” In sooie sitoabom, 
several supervisors may be par^padng. In the following 
the piiiKipal, Mr, Black, is assuming major leaderdiip. The general 
supervisor, Miss James, attends the first meeting of the staff to become 
acquainted with the sitoadon and to find her rplc in the program. 

On a Tuesday afternoan in Ocsober, tbe lii memben oi die staff gt 
C al kin s Co mm uni ty School had ooc of dietr regular ^ 

beginning of the meeting, Mr. Black asked the new teachers how they 
were getting along. 

**If I could find some intereadng readers easy enough for a my 

diifd^raders, I ^ink I could bener,'* laid Mas Church. 

“I presume you want them for John and Henry," said Min Weds. "Ai 
you know, they were in my room last year. I think 1 pvt the Uns of the 
books they read last year in their foldefs. Have you seen them?" 

"No, I’m afraid I hain\ kM^ bm I sisll," said Mks Church. 

*1 have some new &s in my roomi" said Miss Wells. "Some of them 
are first- and a secoodgrade level books, but they are not labeled. \^y 
don’t you come in and look them over P" 

*1 hope wc have been doing everytbii^ ire can for John and Henry," 
said Mr. Sack. "We have been nudying their needs a«wi siaoe they 

started to school, but I am not lure bow veil we have succeeded." 

"What about the newsprint for rmding chartsP” inquired Kfin Ffoward, 
the other new teacher. "Has it arrived P" 

'X>h yes," said Mr. Hack, "it came dus moriung." 

Mr. Black asked if the group was ready to talk about some of the miqor 
projects to be undertaken by the different age groupa. "We invited Mm 
James (the supervisor) to help us with our programs," he began, "so Mi« 
James, wfll you join os in our diacostiDoP* 

"I wiU be glad to bdp in any sray I can,” I said. 

*X). K. Let’s begin with the first grade. KGn WrigM, will you tell us 
what will be one of the major topict for study in yoor roomP" 

"Wffl, we have been talking about the things we need to know about 
our school and home. I guess moat of what we wfll do, for a long ttme 
anyway, wfll be to Nody opt tmmedimesorrooBttogs." < 

In the sAme way, the other teachers told about the pluis under way with 
their diildren. Miss Junes kept a record of the purpoKS wfaidi some of die 
teachen mesdoaed as the plam were reported. When the Usdng of major 
topics was completed, this is die way k appeued on die board; 
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‘*1 wouid like to ask you what you think about our piasu, Miss Juocs?" 
sakj Miss Davis. 

“They sound all right to nx," said Miss James. “I was especially io- 
terested in some of the purposes that you mentioned in rdadoo to your 
plans. May I read the ones I heard to see if I recorded them correctly?” 

The rest of the time was spent on a diKuasun of the school’s objectives 
and bow they might be accomplished through the plans which had been 
outlined. Some o( the objectives which the supervisor had recorded were: 
to help children understand their culture; to improve work study skills; 
to help children learn profalem-aoiving skills; and to improve reading ability. 

At the doae of the meeting, several teachers asked if the supervisor would 
help them find reading materials oo a wkk range of reading levels 00 the 
topics ha^ dkoaen for study. She told them she would look for stories 
in some of the books dse had in her office. She agreed to return to the 
Calkins Cooimunity School <m October 19. 

Helping in a Group Conference 

Much of a superruor’s tunc is ^nt in group conferences working 
on proUems of common concern. Ethel Peters reports on a con- 
ference with first-grade teachers. 

Some of the firft'grade teachers, in the county were not happy about the 
add i tio n al work which their new health cards required. 'They thought 
it took too much time to fill in all the informttioa. I invited the teachers 
to my office to talk abota this problem and to diacuss next steps in the 
health program that had been agreed upon earlier. 

I mggeated that we dia cus s the purposes, the need, and the value of the 
record. AH of the teachers entered into the discussion, and afterward, 
almoK all of than appeared to fed better about it. 

To help the teachen learn how to fill in die informattoo mor^ efficaendy, 
I mggested ^wt we Mudy a ot^ of the form for a few ininuces. I gave 
teacher a copy and referred to the of suggeariona as we the 

questioos that the teachers considered mlost importanL 
'nien the te a cher s ask e d quesdont and eiAanged ideas about ways to help 
parents get their children ready for school. The group decided to work 
during die yew on a bookl et of informatioo and n^gmtsom for parents 
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of preachool children. All ttacben were atked to submit fuggcsdoiu. We 

duU mm for the committee’i recommendatiotu at a Uter date. The bookla 

will be preaented to the parena at our clinic* ne« spring. A 
wa» appointed to gather material for ic 
The problem of having children examined wai It wa* agreed 

that the be« *010000 might be to a*k the county doctor and nur*e to run 
each school, tet up a clinic, and hare the Ihildren go in for the checkups 
and vaccinatjon. "I will be glad to work with the doctor,” I cold them. 
"1 Kiggett that no child be forced to go.” 

Helping Teachers Plan With Students 

Sara Johnson, ihc supervisor, had invited to her office all the 
teachers in Cook County who had asked for help in plinning with 
students. Her role in this meeting was to help teachen understand 
the purposes of pupil-teaching planning and to discuss ways of 
planning with pupils. A pan of htu repon about the meeting foUowi : 

I don't know how to let children in on planning," taid Kenneth Tatum, 
one of the »ocial midie* teacher*. I with you would come into my room 
and rbow me how to do it the next time you come toour tchooL” 

*TKat'i a big order," I taid, “but I will do the beat I can the next txme 
I vijii your *chool.” 

1 niggot that we begin the ducuiaiob thi* afternoon by finding out if 
we agree on aome of the reaaon* for giving children a part in pl«nn;ng 
what they are going to do.” A pauae and a nodding of heads were followed 
by cxprotioni from »ome of the teacher*. "Sound* O. K." *T.«t*’* hetrin " 
“Why don't you Hart u*ofl?” 

With much help from roe, emphasi* wa* placed on these reaaoo* for 
helping cfilldren get expeneoce* m pfanniog: 

I. The ability to plan in an organixed way i* an important dull for every- 
body in our country to acquire. 

a. I^ing how to pUn with other. *0 that group project* mn be carried 
out enectivdy i* important. 

3. Taking part in planning help* children understand the purpose* of 
the lesaon and the way* of carrying them oul Thi* i* not uauaUy true if 
the teacher make* the plan* and merely tell* the children what to da 

4- Partkipating in planning proTidb* many opportunitic* for learning 
^ow to t h i n k And to ict on the d 

The latter part of the meeting was spent in discusaog ewnnpl»| of pupil- 
teacher pla^ng. Then tentative arrangcmcitti were made for me to help 
in some of the classrooms during the next month. 
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.Working in the 

Some of the wpervuon’ dme u nccemnly spent in the ofl&ce. The 
following excerpts from Ethel Peters' report will illustrate some of their 
activities: 

September i6: So much o 6 a woik tiAd accumuiued ... I worked tii 
day in the office. I anrwertd »ome letter*, cbedied on the hlmi for )ohxi*cKi 
School, talked to the county doaot about our health plan*, aod did 
thinking about the writing lc«on that the primary teacher in Johnion Sdmol 
had asked me to teach. 

Late thu afierooon Mary Coi from the Holt School came in for a coo- 
ferencc. She had decided to concentrate on some special reading need* ol 
three mentally retarded children. We talked about matenaU to uae, way*' 
of haring them work along with theiT Sgc gr^p in other things beodet 
reading, and about ways erf appramng their pogress. We ordered tesu 
which we expected lo u*e to help ui learn lAore about their abiliurs arid 
achievement*. Sinc< Mits Coi u in a very small ^rhool (two teacher*) and 
ha* only 14 children in her room, she is in an ideal situation to carry on a 
program in which individual difleretioc* can be taken into account 

September 14: Tlie repre»cntari\c from C. O. Publishing Ca came in. 
We discussed his reading program. We are using hii material at supple- 
mentary material, ai^ be would like to ha\e u* use hu cotuultant on CVtober 
30 . It is doubtful that we can arrange for this, however, as the time u 
short aod we ate not yet at familiar with hu material as we should be. 

Mrs. Pattertan, pnocipal of the Box School, came by to get t«nc reading 
materials for her hra^adc teacher and to make final plans to go to Cotner 
wnth me for the pnrKipal’i meeting on October 4. 

PauUoQ came by to ask about getting tome art material*. Carol 
Fultz called to a*k if 1 would bdp her choose some reading aids for hu 
first-grade children. 

Helping Teacher* Understand Children 
Among a supervisor's responsibilities is helping teachers study chil- 
dren. Assistai^ is provided^ through child study groups and/or 
through individual conferences. The following report illustrates a 
way in which some supervisors in the United States help teachers use a 
scientific appro^h to a study of children. Grace Love, supervisor, ha* 
recorded some of her experienoes. 

November I met writh the teachers in one of their r^ular study meet- 
logs today. Each n^aebrr had cboaeo a child for study aod had been collecting 
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as much data about t^ child as she could find in schotd records and 
home visits. In addition, each teacher had been recording at ha ir one 
anecdote a day describing exactly what iihe observed die child lining , lliese 
teachers had been trying to learn how to record facts, to write ex^y what 
they saw without recording opinion. At this mf^ng the teachen were 
oiganizing jbc date about one child as Miss A read bv anecdbtel record. 
A part of dK infoimation follows: ^ • 

Beulah, Grade 5 


A^ehiond Arem 

Beulah said to the teacher diis 
morning, “Mother Hlrya my 
brother better than me. She 
- gives him whatever he wants.” 

Soadinmon 

I heard Beulah tdl Connie today 
that her modier 'said it was 
wrong to go to the nwvies. 


Self-Adfmtment 
Nothing recorded. 


. Physical Area 

Age 10 

Weight, 90 lbs. 

Height, 56 in. 

< 

Peer Culture 

Beulah, as usual, didn’t join her 
classmates in games tpday. I 
tried to get her to f^y, but she 
said nobody liked her. She 
didn’t want to play. 

Self Development 
Beulah scored grade 6 on the stanfk 
ard reading test She also scored 
above aver^ in arithmetic and 

In typical-organized diild study groups, after hearing reports on a 
the teachers at subsequent meetings analyze the infon^riAn by l<wiJr;iig 
recurring problems in a diild’s behavior. They sti^ their in 

rebtkin to s cirnrific facts about child developmeitt and try to see in utft fiir 
the behavior. Increased understanding of causes helps teachen improve 
their ways of wording with them. This was the procedure used in this 

l^ear thq^dose of t^ particular meeting, I cempUmented the teachers on 

dietf progress in using scientific inethods to stody diildten. 1 asked them 
how they thought they were getting alo^g. The study group kader replied 

that she thought they were getdng along quite well, although she wi^ 
sure thtt afl of the teach e n understood the purpose of oolWytug gn(j 

organizing aU this information about a diBd. 

These teachen had discossed the purpose cd child stu^ s^ 
the group. However, 1 am never suipcised wdien teachen want Tr y^Ke 
that they are getting somewhere in child study, lot understanding 
behavior is usually rfifficult. 

“I shall be glad to tell you how child study helps rne,” I said. “As we 
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know, uodentanding human behavior is not easy even for those who have 
devoted their lives to a study of h. Without careful and intelligcot study 
most of us are apt to draw conclusions about a child’s behavior before we 
have sufficient data about the child, or before we have enough understanding 
of the infor m a tio n to know what it means.- In child study groups we learn 
to postpone }udgmenti until we have more basis for making them. This 
experience has helped me to deal more wisely with children. It has kept me 
. from making as many mistakes as I used to make, and it has l^elped me to 
get more insi^tlnto the many causes of behavior. It has helped me to find 
out what the child himself is trying to do, what be is up against, and what 
I might do to |^lp him. I am becoming better able to center my concern 
on his problems, hopes, and aspirations. It is helping me to become a more 
effective teadier.” 

After I had talked about my experitincies for a few minutes, some of the 
teadiers began idling about changes they were making in their teaching. 
Two of the teachen Were sdll skeptical but the time for this meeting had 
come to a dose. I said I would try to attend their next child stuejy meeting 
if diey wanted me. 

Working With an hidividual Teacher 

Supervisors and prindpals'Kold many individual conferences with 
teachers, administrators, parents, and othen. Hie following example 
shows how a supervisor and a princqial worked widi a teacher to find 
ways of helping a student. Clyde Armstrong, the supervisor, reports 
as follows: 

Mrs. Carrie Winn, one ol the high school English teachers in Jordan 
Valley Consolidated School had talked to me several times about a boy in 
the nind) grade who had violated all the rules of good conduct. Today, 
Principal Brown, Mrs. Winn, and I had a long conference trying to d«Tidf 
what our next steps should be. Mrs. Winn, a member of a child study 
group, had c ho s en Shdtoo for special study. She had coflected many facts 
about him. Hie recurring patterli which was poiticulariy disturbing to 
Mrs. Winn was *^calking badt* in a loud voice and refusing to do the 
she adeed him to do. He was also a poor student, hardly ever rbang 
assigiynents and if he did not doiiig them wdl. 

Mr. Brown, Mrs. Winn, and I knew there were causes for Shelton’s 
behavfor «id dutt in some way we must find them before our work wiA 
him would be effeedve. I ask e d Mrs. Winn to tell us what she h*d found 
out about the boy. reviewed the facts she had collected from the home, 
sd^ records, and tM ones she had repwted in hev anecdotal record. Mr. 
Brown compli me nted Mrs. Winn on the amount of study she bad done on 
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Shcltoo and as ke d if she had conie to any tentatiw condusioB on the 
possible causes of his rebdlimu bduvior. 


“Well, as I think about the things he has gone duough, I am stifc I, 
would act in the same way, but sdU I doolt think I can let d*^ng« go on 
like this. Wlmc shall I do^** \ 

“Would you t hink ,** I said, “that because Shdton has e apei icnccd treiy 
litde feeling of success in his school work thm this might be one irasno 
for his beiitg a disturber of die peace in dan? “ 

Yes, I think so, said Mrs. Winn, “but I don't know what to do about 
iL I don’t know bow to help him suooeed,** 

“We don't base evidence ^diat he is leceiving aflect^ eidier lyww or 
at sdiool,“ said Mr. Blown. "To know that nans body eares dwut yoo 
is qnke important in the making of a destr^ person. We can be quhe 
. sure about this." 


Though it ^apparent to all of ns that hdpi^ Shehao srould lemak 
a dificalt task, we agreed that if we omU find ways of helpiiy kkn to fed 
he was adiieving in school and to ghe hhn tome ammoe dM we cared 
about him, theie was some hope. I fehicasonablysuie that kir. Brown and 
I oould improve Shelton's dtnedon if we eotdd help Mrs. Winn to feel easier 
about her own role. She had apparcady Imme aniioaa dMUt her own 
lack of succesr in dealing with the boy, andimtil she ooidd 
sdf-coofident she would not be afak to work with him wkhoot incrmdng 

his tendon and |hw cram him to became nwte laiMefcnhe. 

Tt teems to me," I ssid, *^kat you have already tdkan some very im- 
pnrtaat m ep s to help the boy. You haie maap lacB lAw wxi yem' 
know some of the causes for his behavior. Nod^ can be mom fanpoitant 
I know the picture rdll looks dark to yon hot ttaoe see can't undo the many 
i ity i rai a nt things that Shdton has alfonly qp e ih i Mj e d , we emit kapa foe h^ 
im p rovemen t no matter what we dft. Howcfvcr, aB of «a icaBae dwi know- 
ing the facts and tmdersiaodiog the carnet of a penon*t bdiaviar haa in other 

innances helped us to work more wisely. TUs dwnld give ns hope in 
helping Shcltoo with his prablema." 

*thie idee has occurred to me," eaid Mrs. Winn. "Sbdhnn is hiteresied 
in aotomobik meehanks. I nodentand that he can take a mr apart and 
poe it tegedwr again and k sdU runs. If 1 knew somethlm aboot cart, 
pohipe I could hdpu” 

It was pan time to go home and we had not coma to a^ eondudoo about 
our oeit steps, I efieed to Rtiim for wMher coofnenoe die following 
week. In the tneandme Mr. Brown aeid he md Mm Winn woidd try to 
find ways to h^ Shefcan duoe^ hh kaeiest in meduudea. 

In dw following caofeieoca^ Mr. Brown lepdf^ te pbas m 
way m provide oppoitm^ in anmmeduuiki lor ecterdh^ Atelier 
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of one of die b 07 i» a inechu^ hMl agmd to help. Mn. Wino l»d talked 
widk Shelton about this and ^ teemed interated. I agreed to talk with 
the county Rffkoltnral agent to tee if he had tome idem about proriding 
eipcricn c er infannnie ch a iwft fertomeof theboyt« We ttill had the problem 
of hdpif^ Mn. Winn rciatt e^Kfiencea in medwnia to the Eolith curricu- 
lum, but firtt aignt of progrett weic enoouragiiy.' 


I taw Mr. Brown a month later. He told me that they had not yet 
worked out tatitftciory plant far the boyt imercMed in mechanift. but 
, thar S hrita n wat gening along better. Mn. ^K^nn wat apparendy helping 
him fed bfttn about himtdf and hit habit of **talking bade* wat ocr urr irg 
-lett faapieii tly. He told me alto diet die faculty had to § 

ttndy of belief wayt of rueeting iodnidud difierenbo. Mn. Winn wat 
only one of the teadien who fdt the need of Imowicy arayt of 
hdpingp up^ etpecially^eonetwhohad ni mti ial probicma. 


Taking Part in Action Research ^ 

For a long time reiearch pio^ have beeo carried oo only by the 
welUrained iciendfta Wben loearch u done only by the reaeardi 
spedaliits, however, the finding* are often alow to ^ect practice; 
R eal i ai rio Q of dbii fact has earned many educators lo try in ot^ ways 
to foster needed change. Action rcKiiich is one of them. Teachers, 
principah^ npenrhors, and superintendents in many {daces are nring 
die s rirnfific af^voadb in cooperative study of th^ own problems. 
Hus process is hdping to bring about more improvement in juacdoe 
than is usually poa^ when research sekfltists vrork alone. One 
eeampk is gnen to ilhMiate: 

A nnader of junior hi^ tchool mchen were iboot the 

of varioui khuh of grouping of their ****^"** on f nA 

Mbarior. Qnt of die raperrieon ocerpted m h^p AnA 

ouL Standoidbrod to u; mciri behavior acdei, and opinionairei were oaed 

at ^ begifittiRg of die year and again 4 montha later with rovetd hundicd 

Rudeota. The s u ff tned to find out if their ww*ly«df of gro opi i^ mwfa 
a dilSerento ian achievement and aodd behavior. Some were 

ffouped aornrifi n g to ability ai mearared by an tmdljgenee teat Some 
daaaei m OffaMaa^ nocot^ to tbdr iiwefem and wetkad duough the 
inoeieit gm^ m ithod duihig the 4 months' expertmcntal period. In 
daaros, die itwd a nia were dividad -ac rording to friendshtpa. Some dasaes 
were JlvlibJ e roordliig to letters of the a^hato repsesented by the initial 
htters in namei and far somc^ an arbltrnryupoiviiig method was i»wd . 
Hie studeiats worked in whatever kind of gro^ang procedure was chosen 
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for them for the 4 months* -period. There were five classes fiir each kind 
of grouping. This experiment included seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
classes in sdence, social sdenoe, mathematics, home economics, agriculture, 
and English. 

The supervisor who directed the study reported the results as follows: 

For the purposes within the limits of the study and as revealed by the 
study, when all factors or meuures used were considered, the five UnA of 
groupings arranged themselves in the following order of efieedveoess: 
friendship, interest, ability, arbitrary or alphdietical depending on which 
measures are given greatest weight- 

Sadsfoctory growth was fiiund in achievement and social behavior in the 
friendship and interest groups. Growth in the ability, arbitrary, and alpha- 
bedcal groups was on the average less thaw noemd.* 

Helping To Build Gomiminity Schools 

It u generally agreed that good schoc^ arc community schools. The 
school is one of the instruments which the community uses to improve 
itself. The schoed is centered on the needs the ctunmunhy. The 
resources in the community contribute to the improvement of the 
^schools. The effectiveness of the educational program is measured 
pardy by determining the enent to which the giti»en f in ^ coni' 
mum^ become better able to solve their proUems because of the schotd. 

In a good commu nity school, all of the people help. Theefective 
supervisor provides resource, consultant, or leadership aid Which the 
school uses to do its job better. One of the it^Mosibiluies of the nper- 
Wsor is to help the citizen and the school persiKuiel understand what a 
good school can do and how each person can contribute toward its 
dcvelofunent He partidpates in or leads disciisskm or study groups 
of parents, teachers, and ocher dozens. Individual are 

held with parents, health or welfare d ep a r t m ent personnel, public 
librarians, presidents ci local organizatiiMis, scfaocd board members, 
many others. He gives talks to community groups and partidpates in 
dvic orga niz a ti ons. He helps schools use community resources 
effectively. 

Many supervisors woric with committees of porencs and teachers in 

Ddvia Die Hirrali. A Study ol the EffectivifiM of Five Kbidt of G^*|*^*y die 
CUiirooin. fUopuUuiied Ml I>. dmrititkMi, Unimdty of Vifgiiiiiy 1955), p, ity. 
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their sti^y of objectives and of better ways of reporting to parents the 
research findings in die teaching of reading, spelling, social studies, 
and similar topics. 

Activities which tie the school and oommunity together are im- 
portant for teachers, principals, supervisors, and superinfcndents, and 
all others who are concertied about the developn^t of good education 
for their community. This example shows one supervisor's role in 
building community schools. 

Robert Piancis, the supervisor in Brooks County, had b ec om e oonoemed 
about the way in which health was b^ng caught in most of die Jh 

the county. Many of the children seemed undemounsbed. Malaria and 
hookworm dis ea s e were serious handicap to successful living in the county. 
Yet most of the health education was teatfaook c en tered and was not closely 
related to the profaJema in die oonnty. 

Mr. Francis d ia cusmd his observations with teachers and principals to find 
out sriiat they thou^tt. Some appeared sttisfiod with what they were doing:, 
bm a few woe interested in finding ways ID hnpfove their worL Afewof 
the te ache r s, two principals, and Mr. Francis began lo tnfnwn 
about some of the health resources available and to ways to study 

their prcfalema. After talking widi sonie die local physicians they decided 
to mdee a s pori a l efiort to infonu themselves about ho ok worm what 

caused i^ nd how k oosdd be preventtd. 

At a ma e riag of the pdnc^wls.in January, the superviaor asked for an 
opportunity m dkeusi dm healdi sitttiim as Ik saw k a^ 
opinioiKoak, ‘ntkmariBed.thebcginadngofaserksofiDeeting|aodactivi- 
ties dealing with bookworm diaeaae. Coenmktiea of teacbefs were ap ppifimd 
to carry out various phases of the plans wlikh ssere made. 

At fint the superviaof met with each commiwr», hetping the to 

plan for uudy a^ actiou. Aedv^ies^ these committers indodedt getting 
inlonnalian about the available leaowces in the State department of health, 
finding ways in which local docton could bdm prqiaring reading icfteeooea ^ 
for childien, and preparuy infarmattpu about h ookssorm which children 
could read. 7W adivkiea dan incinded pcqimdpo of st^gtedve teaching 
units and makh ig plans for hookworm cTMninarino in the oouoty. 

Another way in udikb the aupenrisor fac^Kd was to idk wkh the children 
in moat of the daawoomt of the co un ty dwut hookworm disease ud its 
prevention. Several comaBtmkygnN^kNfited him to tdk about the health 
progimnkthiooteMy* 

hk. Piaocii^ tdpd,^|n iereed>as n'aeiouitt 'person in irlaison to prabiema 
wludi.wera fneogaiaed I 7 ^ p eopl e in the cooa^. He dio he^ud them 
prdjlema and aoiaiad than in fiodkiv setettona. Over a 
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period ai 3 70x1, the moit ouotioding ertdeiioes of pro gr ai wexe: 
(i) Hookworm i nd d eo c e nw reduced from 80 percoit to 63 
(a) oommuixity intercN in health grew to the eattent that plaii* for a county 
hedth dqMitment were m ad e, and (3) the acbool curriculum became inore 
ptofalenKoentered in ocher areas ai well at health, 

% 

Providing Specialixed Help 

Many rural schools do not haTC atxcss to the hdp of special super- 
vise in areas such as art, music, pupil guidance, and physical edu- 
cation. However, they arc becoming noore easily available in many 
parts of the country. Tlic folkiwing example sho^ a supervisor help- 
ing tcachcn kam how to provide opportunities for their pupils in the 
creative arts. 

Kfiit Paulaoo with the help of an an comminnB collected mexpensive 
materials and put them on large tables in a large room in the boUding 

vdiere a hrorkshop was to be held. Among the materials were di&fent 

«i*ci ^ oolotB of strii^ e few stacks of old newsp a pas , day, a roll of 
Wiappmg paper, a few cans of powder paims and brushes, finger 

paints, crayons, newqmnt, pieces of doth, and sdarers. 

On an afternoon in early fdl approsdmatdy 60 d assr oom te ach e rs in the 
county who had asked for help in art came to the workshop to team ways 
to help children develop skill in ait. The superviaor introduced the pro- 
gram by telling the teadien about the materiab availafale for their use and 
urged them to let their i m a gination go and eo mmem wl that they might be 
surprised at what they oosdd do and eqjcdaOy at the fun they have. 
After dl, die cip la incd , the joy that oomre frena ciperimeiriing with nse 
of differ eat material is important in art. To give the teachers wiii— 
to start with she offered them a few auggenioot on limnitiy 

She asked them for ideas and alao encouraged them to ask qnestiona. After 
a Wrf period of dMcussion the teachers began workii* with the maaerials, 

each in his own way. 

Seaakms such as these were held one afternoon a week fton^j 105 efdock. 

The superviam spent much of her rime in heiniiiyiiidivMtids*.rf.^ >>,^ 

towantitandindifecringgrottp diinisrioM beaedenrfwiMd>gr«*q n*^i«^ 

purpoees in teaching art, ways to help children, and on art 

teachers made a variety of thirds— ash trays, murals, roobfle p u p rft t. 

ttkit deoQnUkxi, ud piintiogii^ 

"^t afternoon and other afternoons throngbott the fidl workshop es- 
periepccs coorinued. Aa the toaefaers bacame more eonfidem in the use 
of «t materials, they providad meee opportnnitiet for thdr dddfn 
thra in the dassrooma. The ai^ervisar alao vailed the iaiiffinUt^'A pf 
•auted the leachersin tbeir work with children. 


v> 
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The following example shows a music supervisor helping children 
and dieir teacher enjoy musk: 

"When ctn you hdp os with our tnoet*?- uked the fourth- sad fifth, 
graders io MedrM SchooL They were taUdag to the music supervisor who 

bad come into dieir room to see if die could help .them SDd their teacher 

with musk. 

In a few m mu te s , Miss Putter, the diildren, and the supervisor sseni en- 
thusiasdi^y trying out dieir skifls in reading musk and in producinf tsvo- 
part harmony in C h r i st m as carols, using their newly acquired 
Before the supervisor left the room, the children told laex about an albom 
of Chrisfoiai carols which they had purchased. They invited her to come 
with th^ to the toditprium m hear thein. (The record player was in the 
auditoriipn where they had access to an electric outlet) During the recess 
period, it wu ciboerved that not only the fourth- and fifth-graders enjoyed 
the Cairistinas rtcordin^ but when several children ftem the other rooms 
heard the music, they came too. The supervisor complimented the children 

on they were dofog and thanked them for the chance to hear die 
records. 

Directing m Workshop 

Many rural priodpaU are fiiU-dme teachen and do not have much 
UDM to s&peivke mttructioii. More and more, however, they are being 
relived of teaching dutua and are e:q)ected to accept reipoosibaity 
for mperviaiaiL Scxne oi them have had vc^ little preparatioD for 
thi* kind of kadenfaip and are seeking ways to improve thdr under. 

standing and skilb in the supervisaoQ of instrucdoiL 

In some syst^ the county or district supervisors ^d more of 
their time working with prii^pals and less with teachers. They help 
the principals work on their problems, equally those most closely 
related to leaderdup'in the improvement of danroom instructiofi. 
I® some instanoes the principals and supervisors together help 

bom an outside consultant and mvite lum to wWk w^ them on the 

improvement of initructiooal leadenhip. The following example 
taken from the secretary’s report shows workshop director, John 
Greene, helping principals and supervisors study their problems. 

lyacntyfive pracqisb aad rapenriMn in a worbliop wanted 
to become better mfocmed dmtt the kind of kaderdiip tfoe would help 
^ them eomribuie more to the bnpeorement of in their own com- 
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miinkiefe. The director 6 i the worUwp eepieBitd that he wuMed to hHp 
them find aotwcn to as many of their quesdoM as poasSile. 

Many questions ireie asked. Many the first queNions were oo leadiof 
readiness. How can I help my first-grade teacher see all a^wcts inrdeed 
in reading readiness P Sheoq)ectBalidtfldrentDbeready toieadatiheend 
of 4 wedcs. I wonder about this. What can be done to hdp teachers teach 
reading better to all children? Whtt about ability groupii^? Ihm can 
we get traditiooal teachers to change their methods? What is the rok of 
the principal? Of the superriaor? 

Because so many of the questions were on reading readiness and on the 
principal’s and superrisor's roles, in rdatson to this praUem it wm agreed 
that the workdkop should begin with a study of Icadesrii^) in rdhdopjn^ 
helping teachen improre their programs in reading readiness. J)rrC^eene^ ^ 
a^ed the group what approach they thcnight adsisable for woriuog oo d tew 
problems. The following suggdstioos were made: 

One member ToluniBered to bring a paper he had written about reading 
readiness. It ioduded some references. 

Another said that we diooid list aod clsmfy sQ of our questioos before 
boginning a study of any of them. 

Several m em ber s vohuueered to bring books which they diought mi gh t 
be helpful on reading readiness and suptfrisioii. 

As is so often true when questsont for study are presented in a group, 
some members volumeeied amwers to the questioos immediate^ srhedier or 
not they had facts to support what they sa^ 

The wo^riiop duector suggested diat we try a scientific ^>proach to s 
study of th^^problems we deci d ed to work on. "Merely dtaring opin ion i 
about ways to solve difiedt profakou is retdiy not a sound medkod,” ^ sauL 
"How can we use a sdcniific approach m a workshop?" •AtA cot of the 
members. "That doesn’t soimd poss&te. Will you eaqdain'Whtt you 
mean?" 

Dr. Greene continued, "This would mean that 

"i. A problem chosen for study should be clearly sated. 

"a. Sevend hypot hem or the best tenuoive answms should be made in 
the light of informtfkm we have. 

Infonnadoo dxiold be sought from many soitroes iiMdudiiig research 
papers, personal esperknoes, educadosial jouroals, cue histories, direct 
observadons, expexuatau^oo, i nter r ie w s , and books. 

"4. llumfrmnatioadioaU Ik organised aod clssdyfied* 

"5. Onr hypotheses shmdd be tested in the of the infor- 
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**6w CcwiHimoM ih ouk i bt bend ob dbe inioraetioo in rdetion to f hf 
prabkoi soder conri d freri o o end WMnurtrndn ioBi for nskn profwnd. 

**7. Oht miaQ Aoold be band on the iodgmem reached after a careful 
itudy of the facts.* 


Severd mco^ect of the workshop gro«f> thought that the duector'i tuf- 
gestion ^nuaded impraetkai, but t^ agreed to try it. Becatw aaany of 
the poitkipaata were c o nceme d aboot leadiag readiness, they to 

try out the sekat^ approach in a Nody of: *How to hdp teachers grow 
in their undfiw a nding rf readinf iro dinc ss?** It was abo decided dun the 


range far e» seady dunU ba grades I thmq^ II. 

n»e diirnancn dwt fofioand po inted out two mayor aspects of die pnb- 
lent* To be co n i e Im t ei mfei i ii ed riwut srhac romittiirt a good reathness 
program and (a) to Icnn how to worfc whh teachers in impro^ring their 


We m ad e a ef hypotheaee based on p r esent knowlet^ about helping 
children get ready to read. Study of research findinp and the eiperieoces 
of soccewful teachers would he^ m decide whether our hypotheses could 
be supfuated by adequan informatioB. lie bypotfaeaes wiach we decided 
to UM were: 


I. To hdp a child get ready for reatfiag we mrot kiww about his incercsts, 
background, and his emotional aa^ m ytifal maturity. 

a. The ci a wr oom environmem makes a dtfterenoe in devdoping readiness 
for reading. 

3. In teaching reading eflecthrdy we need to capitalize on intriostc 
intetens. 


4. Mon duldrea want to lean to read. 

5. If the teadfa^ rrochnen program hn been eflecdsc, all duldten should 

be ready for icadiiv by die cod of the nnh we^' 

d. Cbildtca abouid not be given any naders until the end of the reading 
readiness period. 

7. B ufldmg reaihjiess for readirg is important throughout a duhf 1 school 

CSUttTm 

8* Indifidiuih <B fer in their readiest tor rtadtog, 

9. ^ kinds of ez p e ri eiKes at home and school cootribote to reading 

readiness. 

*• 1 • ’ 

10. ,To ioitt^ renfinen for leai&tf ^ teacher help provide an 

•tno^ihere of roocptooce and si9fK^ 

> Dr. Greene soggestod th» nddiriehd hypoth ese s could be as we 
l*w«d^ bet he bdieted wt were reedy to begm testiDg ou hypodieses. 
To do thh we aeedsdmoie bdatmtikm, some of which we coeld obtain 
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from rrndinj rqxim on remuch atudki aad from readif^ wfatt Kichackiei 
bad out Some infofmaiioo could be obttioed 

•®*ly**g pasooal es{>erienoei ta bdptof cbfldfco get leadf ior 

The paniapeixi began to biii^ iDgcdier die raraka of M»dlat to aiiabK 

the that applied to the pcobleai* and to peqMie to eubmamkie or 
<b>prove the hTpothoMt 

June 35: TV meeting b^^ wkh a tcpoct from the recorder on the 
work o£ the first two days, after which Dr. Greene auggcatod that we preaent 
tV inform^ioo we had found. He alto reminded ua that we were using 
ihu problem to help us practioe the scknd&c approach to the atad? of 
problems. 

Vyioua memben of the group pres ented erideace from aereral aources 
to diqirore or ati h a raiiHate the hTpochesea on the board. Each dmc that 
aupportiog a hTpothesu wm preaeneed, a plus ti^ was placed 
before it A minus sign wv used whm ctrideaoe seemed to dmirore a 
hjpothcsia. 

Amoi^ the sources used for evidence wean; penooal and 

ohaervatiou, research iikfa g i , intet pret ad oiit by leadtag si^h of*^ awh 
“ ^^*J***^ Bond, Gray, Bdb, Gates, and Wkty; and research Andiap io 
chad development by such invcatigaton as OUoo, Hurlpck, Havighm^ 
and Strang. 

Much evidence vnu found to support hy po t h ese s i> a> 3> 4. 7, 8, and 
10. However, uncertaimy was e^xessed rdxMM hypotheses 5 and 6. I^sy 
members presented evidence to disprove thqn. Although final jiK^meat 
*hout these was postponed, most of the memben ww >w tide d *li«t became 
chikhen vary widely in many ways, all of them could aot be eqiecled to be 
ready for icachng at the same time. Some would begin rcaihiif before 
wMiiiti g to schooL Others mii^ not be ready to read for imny moaths after 
oomiry to schooL It w» dw ^reed by most of the wwi t A pf s that chOdrea 
should have easy, aooto* to readen as soon as they diewed any signs of 
readiness for readiiig from them. 

At die dose of the scmioo the group agreed to study the guiding prin- 
opies of leadership at the neit day’s session with ^lecial appUettioo to 
wwrriog teachen in arriving at a better tmdenmding of how to 
children get ready to read. It was si^gestod that books on supervaion by 
the following authon would be useful: Kim WBes, John Bai^, and 
W. Mdefaior. It was also w^gy**—* chat the htan the U. S. 

Ofioe of E d u ottioo, who was in the groups to hdp start the workdiop be 
reqaerted to give her opinioos on importaat princqdta of l» w i»r A i j i Ja 
he^ang to improve motmedon in the 

|aae^ The tBseasiioD today oBneted on dm Mem ^out le adtn h l^ mid 

Mpervisian preaeatod by the coemfeue from dm U. S. Ofica of 
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(For a Himmtry ol whK ihe aitd, tee chapter I dm puliUcatkML) The 

prinaplei were dwcma e d in reUtionahip to heipiag teachen atudy nich 
problema as reading readincaa. > 

Mo^^ue in tohacqueoc workil^ seasioos was ^eat in tryii^ to arrive 
at a better oodertttoding of the meaning of guk&^ priac^da of super- 
riiioo, the erkknoe of their •alnc, and their applicatioai in workiiig with 
peopk in our home oonunumtiet. Members of the group aooepeed many 
opportxnitiea to practioe leadership principles through participatiag in co- 
operatrre plaantng in the aorkshop toward the solutioa of their problems, 
aerring as dbcMuoo leaders, tcporupg the results of research in areas where 
the group n eeds appeared greatest, recording highUgho of the group scaaiaos 
and* repotting oo them at subsequent teariom, analjiing 
of studying prohicms, presenting films applicable to the needs of the group, 
and paiikipaciqg in the work of such committees as the steering, rtcreatioiv 
or evaluatian commitno. 

b addiiaoo to reading reachneas, the problems studied were: bow to help 
the beginning macher; how to get parents iotcrcated b the school; how to 

bring about chMget b the teacher who Is act b her ways; how to hdp 

wtM'dodAft^; how to bold good hmnan reUtbns; bow to h^xore 
•chool anendanoe; what are good prectkm m grading, grade placement, 
promooow. aSEfag «» ptotnta, and evaloatioo of popd progicm. 

M die doae of the workshop period, the grotqi reoaniined some of the 

principles of leaderdup which they had practioed. They said, “We malyaed 
, dwdirector'aleadtnhipb the workshop. We diacuaaed the thingi he <hd to 
get os Stat on a study of probfcaw of importance to ua; what he did to bdp 

us ure scientific approach to a study of profalenn; how he provided oppor- 
tunii^ for us to partktpaae b p la nnin g our rtudy; and how he ip 
provide an atmosphere of support and uodcratanding as we worked toward 
the ao l ution of our problems.** 


Summary 

In a tuietf o£ ways sapenbors pcxmdmg crmailtant^^ resource, 
•nd leaderdt^ senrioe to in^arove raal education in the United Stafiif 
The aampks show mpemson he^Mog to solw probl^ anportant 
to teadiefi aiui to ochen who are woduQg to n^lrr ar hrw it betlff. 
n«f flhM^ ways in whkh teachers help dedde what die nqier- 

Tisory service diouid and ways m which siqierrisors he^ to profide 

•n^mospherecl acceptance and soppoft in order to 

etfeedre of teaching. TTiey show anperfbon he^itng 
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Appraising 
School Supervision 


S upervision u an integral part of the total school program. 

It is difficult, therefore, to study its effectiveness apart from the 
whole. But if we arc to learn how to make supervision better, wc 
must make every effort possible to End ways to appraise its effectiveness. 

Soibc studies help test the effectiveness of the principles of super- 
vision d i s cu ss e d in this publication. However, the purpose of this 
cha|>tcr is to report ways that arc being used to help evaluate super- 
vision, although results of a few studies will be given. The various 
methods of evaluation used will be discussed in relation to these topics : 
Finding the effects of supervision on achievement of pupils 
Finding the effects of supervision on teaching 
Finding what teachers value nx)8t in supervision 
Examining supervisory practices. 

Finding the Effects of Supervision 
on Achievement of Pupils 

Because the main purpose of schod supervision is to help provide 
better learning simations for children and youth, the most direct way 
to aj^iraise supervision is to study its effects on the learners. This is 
also the most difficult a{^>roacfa. There is no way of being sore which 
changet in the children’s devdopment can be attributed to supervision 
because hundreds of other force s are affecting them ait the same dme. 
Attempts are being made, however, to appraise soperviskm by studying 
some of its effects on the leamtrt. 

A study idikh compares the achievement of children in supovised 
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schools was conducted by Franseth ' in Georgia. It was found that 
the supervised children, according to results of the Iowa Every Pupil 
tests, were achieving more than the children in unsupcrvised scliools 
in reading, work-study skills, arithmetic, and language. It was found 
also that children in these supervised schools were developing more 
skill in dcmocrauc atizcnship. McCall’s School Practices Question- 
naire was used to help apprai« skills m democratic citizenship. It 
was concluded that the supenision provided in these schools helped 
students to achieve more in the areas of learning examined. In these 
schools there was a conscious anempt to practice the principles of 
supervision discussed in chapter 1. 

In the study reported above, the equated groups method was usal. 
Achievements two groups as nearly equal in all respects as possible, 
except for supervision, were compared. The difficulties involved in 
using this method are obvious, but if the limiting factors arc taken into 
account, methods of comparing achievements of supervised and un- 
superv'i^ grmips may have some merit as a part of a process of 
appraising the effectiveness of superv’ision. 

Finding the Effects of Supervision on Teaching 

If supervision is effective, schools become better able to do their 
worL Teaching improves and the learning opportunities for children 
become richer. Again, it is difficult to measure the effects of super- 
vision, but aomc schcxils arc trying to examine the changes in teaching 
that arc takin g place where certain superviaory services arc available. 
A few examples are given. 

Many supervisors provide service by helping teachers understand 
children. Some do this through an organized child study program. 
In some school lystcms the help from kxal leaders is supplemented by 
r^ular a»sultanc service from a university. Greene* made an 
analysis of teachers’ anecdotal records to find out whether teachers 

Jane PmuoL. Lsmrmmg $o Smftrwue S€kooU, Wuhu^ftjotk, Supenmcacknc of DocumoiCi 

OovtriiiDCBtPrimiiif O&x, 195 K 50 pfh 

Jokii Orociu, A Sendy of Sqce^ C^niaiioiii Changes of Teadben Who Participated in the 
Child Study Program. (Uopid^tthed doctoral diiseftatiaii«) Institute Cor Study, 
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enrolled in a child study group changed their practices in woiidng 
with children. Major findings were: 

Change* in Tcachcr-Papil Ralationahip 

During the 3>year period studied, there was a statistically significant b- 
crease in the mdre positive ways teachers hancfled children. Based on pu{^ 
response to these positive ways of handling, it aj^xars that leasooinf or 
guiding, motivating intrinsicaUy, and bei^g supportive are elective methoih 
which teachers use in teacher^upil relationships. 

There was a highly significant deernse in dse more negative ways 
teachers handled children at the 3-year levels of the program. This sug- 
gests that teachen learned more readily the thmgs not to do to'chlldreo, 
such as using shame, sarcasm, threat, and other negative ways of handling 

Evidence supported the hypotlxsis^ th« the child study program was 
effective with high school teachers and elementary teadiers in improving 
teacher-pupil relationshipa. 

CKatig— in tw im 

Ihere was an increase in evidnxe of more democcaticdly organized 
classrooms at each of the 3-year leveb of the diild study program; during 
the same period, there was a decrease in evidence of more autocratically 
organized classrooms. A detailed analysis revealed that the changes were 
greater in elementary than in high school dasSrooms. Evidence in dass- 
rooor organization in hi^ schools iiklicated some change from first-year 
levd of the program, but evidentx at the third-year levd indicated a tendency 
of high school tea che rs to revert to originai of organiza- 

tions. 

In anothier study, the efiect of supervision throug|i helping ttadiers 
understand children u being evamimvl hy analysing the recurring 
patterns of teaching and curriculum practice observed in teachers' 
anecdotal recordL The supervisor is dtrec^g a rhild study program. 
The following recurring patterns seem to be typical in the clagarrOTtn* of 
the teachers Vvho are participating in tbe diild study program: 

Children are being hdped to £pd a sense of achievement— thieitt of 
. failure by teachers is at a minimum. 

They are hdped to fed assured that dietr teachers care afbm than. 

h^y experiences are being provided to hdp ^ildieii W'>c|dttive 

especially in art. ■ v ' * 

Much of the curricultiffl oontent is based % inthid^d die cfiildien. 
Skills such iu reading, arhhmetic, and EngUsIr |re being tat^d^ * hT'"*»g t» 

many ItinA nf ^ 
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IndiTidOal d Kfenr ike* * ue takeo into account especially in regard to the use 
of reading mattrials.* 

Another method of analyzing the effects of organized child study 
is currendy being used m Hartsville,^ S. C Local supervision is pro- 
vided by the sqwntendent and prinaipak The staff of the Institute 
for Child Study at the University of Maryland, in cooperadon with the 
Haitsville school staff, has been collecting data periodically since the 
child study program began there in 1951. Information sought includes 
teachers understa nding about child develt^ment, reaching, and cur- 
riculum practices. The data will be analyzed to see if teaching prac- 
tices arc c han yd. Instruments and methods used to get data arc: 
Q ’ Sort on teac hing practices, Mickey Murphy test, interviews widi 
teachers about what they arc doing, and observations of classroom 
teaching. Results of this study are not yet available, but the methods 
being used may be suggestive to supervisors interested in finding yvays 
to appraise the effectiveness of what they do. 

Finding What Teachexis Value hdost in Supervision 


approach to the evaluation of supervision is that of a«lrmg 


hat helps them most to do a good job of teaching. Unfor- 
tunately the n^CTts on teachers* opinions do not include infonnaljon on 
the achi^ement of the children or the growth of the teachers of 
children or the growth of the teachers in the school systems reporting 
this method of appraismg supervision. Objective evidence comparing 
the quahty of the school program as a result of supesvisson and the 
kind of supervision teachers value most in rhwf schools is not available, 
^wever, many educational leaders report tlut improvement in teach- 
ing a^ the -kind of sopervisKm which teachers value seem to go to- 
gether. Though more research is needed to test this hypothesis, it 
may be assum^ that supervisors who want to improve their methods 
Icam mu<^ by se eking die (pinions of their teachen A few 
studies of this nature are reported here. 

Jtae Rruuetk. Ostt oa fil«, Ofioe ol E J ucttion , Uaited State* Dnartmoit at Heahh^ 
Educ a tinn. and p 

*ta^ue for CUU todjr.v Halt md Rtporu am HU. C&lk«e Pvk, lid.. Tfc* 

Uohrenity ol liuylaadt 1955. 
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Moaixw County, W. Va., Taachmv* An««iM 8op«rviiioi| 

^ Through an opcn-cnd qvestioiinairc 88 teachers in Monroe County, 
W. Va,, answered the question, “What do you like about the super- 
visory program we noiy have?” Asununary of their answers follows: 
Helpfulness of the ptrsonnel Was micntioned 24*timcs; friendliness was 
listed i6 times; cooperation and understanding problems and needs of 
cluldren were listed 15 times; and interest in teacher and close conuct 
with her, 7 times. The responses show that^the Monroe County 
teachers value most^ in their supervisors friendliness, helpfulness, coop- 
eration, and understanding of mutual problems which they provide. 

In addition to desirable personnel characteristics the supervisor, 
meetings were ranked high. County meetings various were 
mentioned 33 times; printed material, 33 times; supervisory visits, 21 
times. Satisfaction with what their supervisor does was expressed by 
24 people. 

These teachers also answered the question, “What would you like 
to have a supervisor to do that is not now being done ?” A summary 
of answers follows: 33 wanted more criticism (8 teachers said they 
would like more discussion of their weak points) ; 18, more classroom 
visits by the supervisor; 18, more demonstration teaching; 18, to have 
more specialized supervision, in such subjects as musk, art, reading, 
arithmetic; 12, more meetings, Cspedally Ae discussion kind; and 
more materials and supplies. ' 

The following is a summary of replies to the question: “What kinds 
of experiences' do you want a supervisor to arran^ to help you become 
a better teacher ? Observation of demonstratioh teaching was men- 
doned 36 times; observation by visiting other teachers, 10 times; meet- 
ings, 16 tuna; conferences and discussions, ia times; workshops, 8 
times; equipment and supplies, 6 times; and a miscellaneous list men- 
doned 19 different items. 

' Ttichan in Long B r a n c h , N. J., Exprt— Thair Viawc 

In Long Branch, N. J., 88 teaclicrs were asked what kind of super- 
vision was most valuable to them. A teacher committee conducted 

■Sominuy of uuwen to Monroe Countjr, W. Vi., QaotioaiMin on Wuftnkorj PrognMi. 
On file in Ofin of EJ>irotion. U. S. Department of HeaMi. Wd&ie. 

WaiUnfton *5, D. C 
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the study through a questionnaire approach. The following is a sum- 
mary * of what was said: * ' 

a. The type of supervisory visit wanted by the largest number of teachers 
was **on call” to give help with specific problems named by the teachers. 
Hmes mentioned — 77. ^ 

Some teachers considered it valuable for the supervisor to drop in to see 
the teacher occasionally and to attend culminating activities, special day’s 
programs, and programs for psuents. 

Only a small number of teachers considered it valuable for supervisors to 
make visits to get acquainted with new teachers, or to observe die atmosphere 
or climate in the dassrooms. 

The most elective activity of the supervisor during a visit was a brief 
' demonstration lesson to illustrate efi^ve ways of teaching phonics, reading, 
lipdling, and the like. Times mentioned — 56. 

Other activities considered valuable by teachers were; Discussion of specific 
problems at teacher’s request; bringing in materials and equipment on super* 
vispr’s initiadve; and discussion with children to help solve a problem. 

Considered least valuaUe by the teachers was observadon of class aedvity 
and discussion initiated by the supervisor. 

c. Conferences preferred by the greatest number of teachers were the 00^ 
held between the teacher and the supervisior. Times mendoned — ^41. 
Some preferred a varkty of types, depending on need and situadon. 
Preferred by the smallest number of teachers were the one which inviJved 
teacher, supervisor, and the principal together. 

d. Sixty-five teachers thought m orientation period for helping new tcach- 
en was important. Fifty teadiers said problem dinks were helpful. Also 
important in the opinkm of many were workshops with experiimeed teachers. 
Only deven teachers thought emergency visits or confdences valuable. 

r. Fifty-dght teachers thought svor^shops •(or learning ahout current 
teaching mstteritd tvere> vsiusMe. Thirty-six tea^rs wani^ summaries of 
reixnt r es ear c h findings. ^ ' 

Only a few thought an individmsi conference with the supervisor was an 
eflecdve means of getting acquainted with teaching materials. 

Fifty-eight ^gacheis considered laboratory $vor 1 (shopt an e&cdve method for 
srimulatigg diinking. Fwty-two teachen found value in having consultants 
take over a class for demoostradon purposes as a way of meeting certain 
neodC • / 


* Mnwainiihed rcporti on tkc Long Branch Survey on Supovinoo on file, Oficc ol Educatiao, 

U. 8. Departmait «< Hcahfc, EdocalkMi, aad Wdfarc, Washuftoa 25, D. C., 19S3. 
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Eighteen teachen oonsideied thter-Tuitatkiii Taliafafe. 

J. Help from tpecid teachers or tmpermon: Fiftjr-ooe liked luper- 
viieri or teachen tp come to the achoob on caU; fort^four liked 

scheduled visits. 

▼«iti hf special supenrison a good practice. 
, /• . *? mw^shopt or extendon comrtet, fifty-nine tnchers pre- 

fcri^voluntai7 to required atten^^ Forty-aeven teachen thought they 
■hould participate in plans but hn a Toluntary basis. Forty-fiTe te«dien 
thought workshops should be initiated and planned by the teachen and the 
supers. Four thought attendance Aould be required. Sii thoaglit that 
^kshops sh^d be initiated and piai^ied by the supenrisor» Eight said 

that paruapation <rf teachen should be on a request basia. 

h. With regard to aetiom research, fortyeight thought k should be under- 
taken voluntarily by teachen and supervisor, and ^hirty-fiee by the teachers 
voluntarily. Eighteen thought that k 'ahould be r eqte s ^ of teachen by the 
supervisor. ^ 

fifty-dght teachen thought k should be done 
forty-three suggested scholarships to study at the University 
of Maryland; eighteen suggested trained leaden to conduct chUd study in 
local schools. ' 

/. Fifty.aix teachen considered parent4eaeher conferences valuable in main- 
t^g good public reUtions. Participation in PTA meedngs was con- 
sidered iinportantbyrnany teachen and the supervisor should toork^ tsnth lay 

commas on curriculum study. Only four teachen thought teacherday 
committees dibuld discuss tIkw I policy. 

K' To replace rating schemes, seventy tetehen thou^ that supetvison 
thodd piwide encoungement and should engage in activities diat really help 
teachen improve. Rating schemes do not foster growth, they said. Two 
te«l^ thoqgfat that the supentisor should evaluate teacher's efficiency. 

/. How to epdnau effectiveness of supervision waa also rated by die 
Long Branch teachen. Seventy-or* teachen thot^ that efiectiveness of 
lupervisioo should be evaluated by looking at the extent to which teachen 
twKtostand the underiying philosophy o^ Fifty^cten teachen 

suggested study of the achievement of boys and thirty-fwir thought 

tbal • study of teachen' attitudes toward teaching might reveal ce^ 
s'eaults of superv^. - ^ " 

Shaboygaa Study 

The teachers m Shdxjygaa Coimty^ Ws, ww 

reactkmi to aotxie s&tementt oq superviiioo. (See ti^pCDdiz.) A ‘ 
nummary of thdr rcpl^ The figure'm parentheses 
the number of teachers coinipcflting OP the pai fimlaritiHvi^ 
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Good fupenpkioo hdpt tcadten; Rod e&ctive aolutiom to their prob- 
lenu (35); devek^ a lealiitk Kaae of confidence in their own abilities (24); 
fed that they are not worldly alone but are paitnen in l»g and important 
uodertakipgi (ao); eaperiqi o e fiedingi of nipport, frienrSineas, and undfer> 
standing (t^); fioater a cUnrete mdudvi to kaming in the dassrooms and 
give them courage to try new and better ways of doing thmgs (18); and 
develop and »e ^corricuinm and »>*ditwg pncdcei diat are in' harmony 
with the beat information known about Kum^n devdepment, the learning 
procesit and bdieb about democracy as a way of life ( 15). 


Other aspecta of supenrtsion luggested by the Sheboygan County 
teachers were: 

A good aupetv ia of givea constructive critidsm in a frank manner and 
with a smde; u aomeMie tawhom you may tom adien in doubt; it interested 
in the resolta of attggeiti^H giva^ reo^niaea atraog and weak points 
which shtmld be developed; knows the needs of the community and helps 
the te a c he r meet those needs; lives dethociatic principles; is inspirational; 
hdpt to strengthen the confidence of patents in the work of the teachers; 
wfll suggest new ideas and projects observed in other placet; permits a two> 
way etefamge of kku; p reae n t s new and better meth^ of teaching; ielps 
to orient the new teacher; has a knovHedge of new materials and die way ip ^ 
which they rimild be tned; and will have conferencea vridi the teachers 
or in some way give them rqwcti of hia datsroom visits. One of die 
. teachers, however, said that superviaion had not helped her in any way. 

Camdan Oounty Rapor^ 

The tcachen in Camden County, Ga., were also aiked to give their 
reactions to statements defining good ipieryision. (Sec appen^) 
There was most agreement on the following: Good supervision helps 
to«reduce tension. It encourages e^ieximentation. It is«kind and 
friendly, and it makes teachos creative in their clas^ork. * 


Bvalaadosi of Supanriaory B arvic a In Btoarern Vtakandla* 

The iead)«» jpd ptinciiMds in the Eastern Panhandle of West Vir- 
gil^ wm jnvited to matk in a list of 90 supervisory services the ao 
which they tboit^ most essentiai to a succesiful school prognun. 
TheQnesliit(d,nMstfiftaby^tieachen(772respofi(kd) weredkse; 

'Grin ^.,Duil«, gnlMtef 8ap«vif0f7 Senke^ .Xsmqi Ana SqpcnMpa AWodaboo cl 
W«n Vifitds, I9S8: lypawrittsa inport oa fik la Otfca si Edueatioo, Jj. A Deputmeat of 

SS.D. C 
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* , 

I. Help new teachers become oriented 

' X Share with teachers their information wi the newer teach- 
ing methods 

3- Act as a friend to the teacher in timf of need 
4. Provide teachers with sources of materials 
h 5 * Try to keep up-to-date materials for teachers 
% 6. Help teacher with special pupils-^ow and talented ones 

7. Make available good classroom equipment and materials 

8. Demonstrate teaching procedures 

9. Survey local conditions to determine '’future needs of the 

schods ^ 

10. Bring consultants and specialists to teachers* 

♦ 

A tabulation of die items marked by the principals showed very little 

difference between the beliefs (rf teachers and principals. Teachen 
and principals placed ei^t of the same .items among the top-rank- 
ing 10. * 

From an iuialysis of the opinions given by Ac teach^ Ac supervis- 
ors Aew Ae following conclusioas: 

1. Seven of Ae ten first-rank items reflected Ae^teachen* feeling 

of need for assistance in improving teaching ability 

2. The nature of some of the mott fiequendy Aecked items 

sCemed to indicate desirability of schooling a definite pro- 
^ gram for: («) Helping hew teachers become oriented; 
(h) Demonstrating teachinjg; procedures; (c) Hdping 
teachers wiA pupils who have special problen&s; (d) Shar- 
ing informadon about new teaching f ne Ao d s. 

,0 

Examining Superviaory Practicca 

AnoAer mediod of appraising supqirisioo is to examine the prac- 
tka of a supoirisor to find< Ae eztmt to which he is fdhiwing good 
principles of supervision. A study in Georgia illustrates this method. 
Mrs. Lott, a supervisor, invited the people^ wiA whom she wmied to 
keep anecdotal records on what Ae did for a period of several months. 
They were asked not to oquess opiniotis ah^ her work, but to de- 
scribe what Acy observed her doing in as many diHi pwin y as 

possAle. Teachers, principals, Ae county superintendent, school 
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board member^ nurses, and several parents responded. Though it was 
difficult for some of them to write anecdotes without expressing opin- 
ions, many objective data were tabulated and analyzed. The follow- 
ing is a sutnmary the findings: 

1. Our supervise' usually provides assistance which helps solve 

the^oblems consklered important 

2. Thc^»B^ with whom she wm-ks. usually help decide in what 

wiif#sh2 should help . ^ . 

3. She he^M the people with whom she -works to build confi- 

dence in their ability to solve their school problems. 


Concluflion 

Evidence fotmd through those studies supports the following con- 
clusions: \ ^ ^ 

1. £fiecov^\^pervision makes a difierence in the achievement of 
pupils 

2. Supervisioii that contributes significantly to the solution of prob- 
lems recognized as important by teachers makes a difierence in teach- 
ing practices. Teachers change their ways oi working with children 
as their understanding of them increases 


3* Supervising is apprec i a te d by teachers when in dieir opinion it 
helps them do dbeir wm-k better. 






IV 

On the 

Road Ahead 


P ROVIDING enough <d the kind of nipervuioa which conndhutes 
agnifictndy to the in^)rovemcnt of letrning ntuations tp. 
praximatdy^ million iwd children is a tranendous task. Aldiougfa 
much has been done, much more needf to be done. Hbwerertheioad 
ahead has a number of bright spots. ^ 

The Number of Superviacnv la Increaaing 

The increase in the number of rural st^>eryison employed during 
the last 20 years is encouraging. In 1929, 22 pereeqt of the counties 
or similar units were served by general siq>erTisors. In ^133, the per- 
cent was 27; in 1944, 31; in ipya, 42; and in 1953, 50 percent of the 
counties were supervised From 1929 to 1953, the total number of 
general county supervison had increased frwn 1,945 to approodmately 
2,700. There are soim rural sv^>ervisors inwall except 6 in 

17 Sutes general supervisory services from a cditral o6ce are available 
to almost all of the schools.* In addition to the help given by general 
supervisors, supervision is also provided by a largenumber of principals 
and superintendents throughout the Nation. It appears cefiEain that 

the number of supervisors will continue h> increase. 

' * 

Standarda Are Improving 

Already 40 percent of die States require a minimum cf 5 yean of 
coU^ education for certification in sigierviaon, ao pereent require a 
m inimi'im o f 4 yean plus some graduate work, and 13 peicqit require 

J^ae-JTiaiedi, S t» D M ol Qmtjr Scboal fcpwUM ior tnyoMUtd R|w^ 

OfioB ol Edacatiaa. U. S. DcpartmcM oi HmMi. WdfaiL 

D. C • 
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a- mini i p u m of ^ years of ooU^&* Hans arc now being made in 
several States to raise qualificatiom <for oertificatioa of supervisors. 

Attemj^tf To Evaluate Are Increatixig 
Attempts to appraise tlic ctfecdvencss of supervision are increasing, 
and results in several places show thar improvement is ralfjng place. 
Some of the examples reported in chapter II iilustiate this fact 0)0- 
tinuoui mterest and development in methods of cvaluadon and im- 
proving action as a result of finding s arc encouraging signs. 

Participatiofi in Study Conference It 
How to improve supervisioo is a topic'discussed in many woric con- 
ferences throughout the Natioo. These conferences arc plaimcd and 
conducted by die membership of the. organizadoos represent^ and 
arc centered on proUems of ooncem to supervisors. Consultant help 
is secured from many sources. Omtinuous group study of dieir own 
problems on local. States regional, and national leWls is fielping super- 
visors to improve die quality of die aervica they provide. The fact 
that so many supetvison are critically ^mining their own roles 
promises contuuKKU improvement in the cpalky of supervisioh. 

Quality of Education for SuperWforsla Impiov^bg 
Some universities and colleges in cooperadon iritb depart- 
ments of education consultants and other experienced educators are 
providing tailormade graduate piograms to meet |he needs of super- 
visors. Proqiectivc supervison are taking advantage of die opportuni- 
ties odered by theae pix^rams to impfove their underttanding and 
skill in leadenhip. As we look into the h^ur^ kit apparent that die 
number of cooperatively devdoped graduate programs will increase. 
The resultsofalewscientificstU(iia*tMify to dieir value. Though 
die programs dider, certain characteristics aie nmilar: 

•ibid. - , 

^ •jme PrtMMh, Lmnkt§ * Smpirtkt fa l— Ir. Wul>i«|«aa, D. d, SvpcriMcBdctt at 
DoeaawtU,OannmmrAdaiOmu^ 1999,90^ 

te, Ibi BflHibaMM'il dM laMm Mod ia Omw^ PNgfoa Cor 
Sopenken. l l i i ol i l di i i i i i l liii nnly ■, Wwr roAPoifAy, N. Y.. i9>a. 

®s*tar W WkiA iho ftwat Ms^** trf the Mmari oo ai Sopernm io 
Wen VirgUo Doftlag* OoMisMk l oo dihip . UopidAibed «*»—»*-«»«»■, Uatverdtr ai 
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1. Effort is made to select prospective supervisors who, in the opinion 
of a selection committee, possess qualities that are essential to effective 
supervision. 

2. I^4ividual study is made of the skills and needs of each of the 
participating student supervison in order to determine what experi- 
ences should be included in his education for supervision. . 

3- The student supervisors have a part in setting up the purposes, 

planning their own experiences, carrying out the plans, and apfuaising 
the outcomes oi their cducatipn for supervision. < 

4 - The rcKHirces of the university are supplemented by those of other 
colleps, Sutc departments, county superintendents, and many com- 
munity agcncks to meet the needs of the student supervisors. 

5. A coordinated plan of observation and partkipation by the student 
supervisors in schools is an integral part df the pmgi^m 

6. A guided internship oqicricnce of one or m^ years is an im- 
portant feature of the program. 

Programs* in which principles such as these serve as important 
guides arc now found in a few States. 

Coordinated study and practice programs in supervision for a period 

one or more years arc not yet ^ncrally offered throughout the 
. United States. However, ofi^XMtunities are provided by some -universi- 
ties and colleges in oooperatioo with Stam departments in wt^kshc^ 
types of aperience which arc specifically planned to meet the needs 
of supervisors and in which the participants have a pan in deciding 
what their experiences should be.' 

On the rood ahead, it appears that the quality and quantity of 
rural supervision will continue to increase. It is hoped that this 
publication will make a contribution to this end. 


•bow d>ac {irQcraiiM, mc Somtitrm Smm Wor\ Comftrtmtr. EdmettioHti 
Smferwutom, A Lt^ertUp Strmet. TaUakaam: Florida Scale Department 6l 
Jaw PruiMtbi Educatiaa of SaperriMra. Typewritten renon <m file in nf 
U. S. Department of Health, Edwatioa. tad Wdlan, Wathiogton, D. C., 1954. 


APPENDIX 


What Is Gkxxl Supervision? . 

Good fupenritioD Uhs our ugfats and Mps the achool fulfill iu rtspoonbilities 
for belpiog chQdrea and adults knprovc the quality at living. It hdpa us develop 
a realistic, aeose of con fidence in our ahilitiea. It hdpa ua change our perce p t i on 
in the light of careful and cooperative andytia of facta. It helps us get 
from pcoditctiTe diange. It fosters a dimate oondudve to learning «nd gives 
us courage to try new and better ways of doing thiiy- It hdpa tu fed thtt we 
are not woildng alone; we arc partners in big and important undertakings. 
Helpful supervision reduces teiitioo. It hdpa us experie^ a feding of wann^ 
friendlinen, and understanding. 

Good supervision hdps ua solve proUans that seein important to us. It may 
also hdp us see other profalcms, bttt until we think they are important, it it doubt- 
ful that attempts to hdp us m ak e much difierenoc. Unaoliated or unwsuited 
advice does not ustttlly produce duu^ 

Hdptng us to know and understand the findings of research about human 
development and their application in rdationahip to the profaiemt we lace is good 
tupenriaion. Although we bdievc teachers can do a better yJb with their chil- 
dren if they are encouraged to use their owaJiKlgment abottt the particular ^ 
methods they use, good nipervitioa bdpt to make these judgments better. It 
hdps' us keep informed abom research findings aind the eaqxriencea of others 
conocming die ways in which children learo, ways to prodde desirable cuiticur 
luffl experiences, how to oooper rt e svtth parexiti^ and h^ to appraise the results 
of our work. Ir should be remembered, hosvever, that teachers can myke 
use of such service if it is provided in reqxmae to their requests and if jthey have 
a part in dedding how and when k should be pven. 

To provide help thfg superviaots think teachers fhbuld use, merdy hrr au w 
the supervisors bdieve they need k. does not lead to elective ways of bringing 
about Sbirahle changes in a achooL Hdp k usefiA only to the rKw 
aeeit as valmfafe in rdatioQdup to their intereati and if they can fed letsonably 
coofideitt that k wSl not cause their own adf-esteem to be lowered. 

stqierviaaoa hd{M us to juae scientific ways of duokk^ about our profalema. 

It makes oa uawklk^ to aoeepc opnioas not wpponed by fKts. Srqxrriaora 
.often aupply and iiMefpm the £aiA|ieceaaafy teiiiiell%ettjttdg^ ' 

geat adudoM to pidifeaia. ^Wlth elective aupervtsiQo the way is clear for all ' 
coocemed to oontifiiiiie their Ideas. 
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Uie of •cirn ti fi c w»yi o£ t hi nkin g and acting is important £or sercral rmoiu. 
The most obvious one it that judgments are more lil^j to be sound if they air 

based on careful study of bets and espediDy if several people help. Cooperative 

study of bca followed by interpretatioo is itaelf a process Which inaeaKs under- 
standing and learning. People are more likely to act wisely if tb^ help to do 
the studybg and help to decide on the action. Merely trying to follow require 
suggestions of supervisors does not usually produce intdligent action 
or provide for the best learning opportunitiei for children. Active and coop- 
erative paiticipatioo in making schools better it a way of learning more efieedve 
•“d productive ways of h dpsng dtikdren and adults live and learn. 

If supervision lifts our sights and helps the school fulfill its responailNlttks 
far hoping cluldrcn and adults improve.tbe qu^, outcomes like the fallowing 
can be ejected; Increased copoem for the wdfaie of all peopk; better phy^ 
and e mori o n a l health; more dtill in the use of reading, language, ouiidien,^^' 
scientific nmti odi of working; more understaotfing of issues; more ap- ~ 
preciation of music, art, and Uteratuie; more nw: of creati ve p o^^ ; more doll 
in human rd^ioos; and more skill,m working together towahTte solutkn of 
common problems. i' 
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